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Combeanheatiiiiee end Mchacrinicin tencived by I have recently met with two works upon) ‘which took place between the various factions 

_ : Haytian history, ‘the one written by an anony- lof republieans and r yalists, into which tl 
JOHN RICHARDSON, : ; — = Toye to which the 


mous author, and published i 1 London and | w hites were themselves divided. ‘The anarchy 
CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


Edinburgh in the year 1818; ‘the other, en-jand outrage of this period first gave to the 
titled “ Sketches of Hayti, from the expulsion|blacks that fearful example which they after- 
of the French to the death of Christophe, by | wards but too faithfully imitated. 

FOR THE FRIEND, W. WwW. Harvey, of Queen’s College, Cam- |} 
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The mulattoes resident in Paris, and those 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. bridge.” Published in London in the year| over zealous friengls of the negroes to whom 
| 1827. |we have just referred, determined to effect 
Few portions of the western hemisphere, of| The writer of the latter work appears to be | their purposes speedily, and by force. Inflam- 
equal extent of territory, are possessed of|a manof an intelligent and inquisitive mind. He| matory addresses, exciting the slaves to revolt, 
greater interest for the historian and philan-| resided at Cape Francois, during several ye ars| were industrious!y circulated through the isl- 
thropist, than the island of Hayti. of Christophe’s reign, and enjoyed frequent|and ; and Ogee, one of the mulatto residents 
The beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its| opportunities of unreserved intercourse with the| at Paris, was sent over with the title of colonel 
soil, the advantages of its situation, and its| officers and servants of this black prince. 
distinction as the seat of the first European co-| narrative gives a rapid though succinct sketch of | this adventurer was unsuccessful in his attempt, 
lony planted by Columbus in the new world,}the principal events which occurred afte r the ex-| and perished under the hands of the execution- 
would alone render this island an object of eu-|pulsion of the French, together with a shorter, yet the spirit of revolt had become too ge- 
riosity to the historical inquirer. But there retrospective view of the former state of the Ineral and too strong, throughout the entire 
are other circumstances connected with itsjisland. From these two works, to which re-\coloured population, either to be pacified « 
moral and political annals, which have a much | ference has just been made, | have derived the | | subdued ; 
stronger claim for our attentive investigation. |facts narrated in the present article. 
The condition and character of the aborigines,}_ The revolutionary convulsion which shook 
their base treatment, and cruel and rapid ex-| France to the centre, was felt in her colonies. 
termimation, under the iron yoke of their Spa-| ‘The white population of Hayti, availing the m- | missione rs of the mother country, both mulat- 
nish masters, the retributive punishment which | selves of the doctrines of libe ty and indepen-|toes and negroes concluded to take the redress 
the latter speedily suffered from domestic dis-|dence, then so rife in the mother country, |of their grievances into their own hands, and a 
sensions, the ravages of the climate, but most] speedily claimed a representation, and sent their | general insurrection of the descendants of Af. 
of all from the violence and cruelty of the fa-|deputies to the national assembly. Finding,|rica took place throughout the whole French 
mous buccaneers—the gradual introduction of| however, that the representatives of a distant| division of the island, with the fearful watch- 
the miserable natives of Africa, to exchange] colony would have little influence ina large and words of liberty or death; whilst the whites 
the easy and contented life enjoyed in their|turbulent legislative body; and perceiving,|also appealed to arms, with the equally appal- 
own land, for that painful toil, that hopeless|that a spirit of hostility to the West Indian|ling motto of slavery or destruction. 


oppression of soul and body, under the wither- planters actuated many of the leading members | 
ing influence of which the 


His| to raise the standard of insurrection. Although 


and finding, after many conferences 
jand negotiations, that treacherous treaties and 
hollow promises, were all they could obtain, 
leithe r from the colonial assembly, or the com- 





‘Time and space would fail me to give even 
natives of this fair| of the assembly, the c olonists, after much con-/a brief narrative of the dreadful conflict which 
island had become totally exterminated—the }fused negotiation, came to the resolution to ensued. The stern determination of both 
settlement of the French—their bloody con-|form a constitution, create a legislature, and| |parties to make no concessions, to effect no 
fliets with the Spaniards—their emulation of| exercise a government of their own, in nomi-}reconciliation, to be satisfied with nothing short 
the latter in their evil treatment of the negroes | nal dependenc e on France, it is true, but inj of entire mastery and control, caused the island 
—the awful vengeance which the slave popu-|reality free and independent. It was _not,| of Hi ryti to become, during the years 1791, 2, 
lation wreaked upon the heads of their oppres- however, the love of self-government alone| and ‘ 

sors, bringing jn train a series of as horrid} which excited the colonists to this atte mpt. | massac res, as fierce and demoniac outrages, 
crimes, and asgearful outrages, as the history|'They feared that the equalizing doctrines al as were ever perpetrated by beings in the hu- 
of man can present—the abandonment of the | the national assembly, as set forth in their fa-! man form. 

island to the entire possession and control of|mous “ declaration of rights,” might exter ul} If the whites, in the commencement of the 
the African population—the attempt of this| their influence to the enslaved negro popula- | insurrection, had adopted conciliatory .mea- 
degraded and ignorant race to establish law|tion of the island, and that they might de ‘mand | sures , and had actedas became their superior 
and government in the place of anarchy and|of their masters the rights of citize nship, and! knowledge and condition, they would, in all 
confusion—to exchange the habits of slaves| full fraternal participation in the general jubi-| probability, have been able to have satisfied 
for those of freemen—to cultivate their wasted | lee. These apprehensions were not without] the reasonable and | just demands of their for- 
soil—to create commerce—to promote the|reason. The mulattoes resident in Paris, the| mer slaves; and by : treaty which could readi- 


the theatre of as horrid ravages and 





arts—to improve their moral and intellectual| Amis des Noirs, or Socie ‘ty of the Friends of|ly have been obtained, mutually advantageous 


condition—in a word, to assume the chi iracter | the Blacks, in that city, together with the free| to both ; their own prosperity might have been 


\¢ oloured population of Hayti, were using ac-|saved, and an awful shedding of human blood 


But the present ferocity 
To retain and secure|and vindictiveness of the whites, joined to the 


their former oppressions, 


and perform the duties of an independent and| 


civilized people—all these, and various.other | tive efforts to effect an entire and speedy aboli-| totally prevented. 
striking features in the history of this island,| tion of negro slavery. 


since its discovery by the Europeans, give to) their influence over their slaves, was, therefore,| remembrance of 
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fanned the untamed passions of the negro into! 
a terrific flame, goaded his fierce spirit al- 
most to madness, and 
such humanity 
might never have their parallel in the history 
of mankind, 

Amidst this darkness, cleams of light occasion- 
ally appeared. Instances are recorded of vrati- 
tude, generos itv, and faithful attachment on the 
part of some of the blacks to their former mas- 
ters, which could not have beene xpecte d from 


caused a succession of 


scenes, as would fain hope 


so untutored and so deeply injured a people. 
We have, however, in the history of the 


times, still more conclusive proof, that kind- 


ENGLISH IMPROVEMENTS, 
(Concluded from page 107.) 
The commerce of London and of Liverpool form 
objects of wonder and envy to the civilized 
The trade of each port is very different in its nature; 


anxious to regain their former plantations and| 
slaves, and the restless ambition of Bonaparte,| 
induced the latter in 1802 to send a powerful} 
armament, composed of the bravest veterans in 
the land forees of France, and commanded by 


ld 
worid, 


and thus the tonnage of the one may increase, with- 
his own brother-in-law, general Leclerc, under} out any diminution of that of the other. The Pool 
pretence of subduing the enemies of the mother) of London—indeed the whole course of the river, 


country in the colony, but in reality to establish| from Blackwall to the Tower—is, perhaps, one of 
the slavery of the negroes. | the most splendid spectacles of modern times, The 
N : had. tl for j titi almost uninterrupted range of warehouses and qui ays 
NO sooner had, this nefarious expedition) _ she Bast Indi: “4 the West India, the London, and 
layti, than its leaders| the St. Katharine’s Docks—the coasting and other 
Stratagem, and hol-| small vessels anchored in the Pool—the long succes- 
low professions of friendship, and promises of, steam-boats and ships arriving from, or de- 
. parting to, all the ports of the Old and New Worlds 
means to which Leclerc at : 
—these are circumstances which fill the mind with a 


reached the shores 


began their operations. 


sion of 


liberty, were the 





but the shrowd penetration of} 
quickly 


ness would have done much to soften the ne-| first resorted ; 
feelings of gratitude, the 


insincerity of 


discovering the 
his overtures, the whole isl- 
and rose in arms, and Leclerc was obli- 
ged to throw off the mask, and endeavoured | 
by cruelty and force to effect his purposes. It} 


gro character, and that negro generals, 


nay even of generosity, were no strangers to 
negro bosoms. Immediately afier the massa- 
cres to which we have just alluded, the Eng- 
lish, then at war with France, invaded Hayti. 
The French government, in alarm at the arri- 
val of this new and formidable enemy, as a/the 
desperate expedient, determined to throw the course of which the 
themselves for protection upon the mercy of 
the blacks, and proclaimed freedom to all the 

slaves, in the hope, that, instead of joining the} 


which ensued, 
French acted a part! 
which stamped both their first consul and his 
agents with indelible infamy. 
Open, savage murder, drow ning, suffocation, | 


sanguinary contest 


British standard, they might be induced to| hunting by hungry blood hounds, were some} 
make a league with their former masters. | of the horrid methods, freely and suce vessfully | 


employed by the French in the destruction of| 
thousands and tens of thousands of their mise- 
rable victims. None of these terrible expe- 
| dients, however, could subdue the ene rgies or 
break the indomitable spirit of the negroes ; 
| the *y displayetl talent, address, und: 1unted cou- 
| rage, firmness and patience, mingled neverthe- 
danger in common with the whites ; and to|le ss with some of the same outrages and atroci- 
their agency and exertions the latter were | ties that were practised by their more tutored 
certainly largely indebted, for their continu- land instructed opponents. _ Whenever a dis- 
ance in the island, and the expulsion of the| position to compre:mise and reconciliation 
English. Many of the most distinguish d| appeared on the part of Leclere and his suc- 
leaders in the French army were blac ks, | cessors, it was met by the blacks with a reci- 
among whom the talented and humane T ous- | proc ity of feeling and good faith on their part, 


Much as these people had suffered in their} 
recent fearful conflicts, they hesitated not to 
make a common cause with those whose hands 
were yet reeking with negro blood, they join- 
ed the French with all their forces, and during | 
the arduous contest of five years which ensued, | 
they endured every hards ship and shared every 


sense of the 
industry. The 
more than doubled in the last thirty years 
port of 
| commercial objects, and is, to a certain extent, 
| imposing. 


vastness of our commercial wealth and 
trade of the port of London has 

But the 
a greater condensation of 
more 
From the magnificent expanse of the 
Mersey you look upon a quay of about two miles 


Live rpool offers 


is not my intention to go into the partic vlars ofjand a half in extent, presenting an uninterrupted 
and in| succession of docks, 
|houses. The 
| pac kets crossing to the opposite ‘shore, or going out 
to the 


and pliers, and tows ring ware- 
river is constantly alive with steam- 
various ports of Ireland, or Scotland, or 
Wales; while ever and anon some stately merchant- 
man arrives from her long jowrney across the Atlan- 
tic, and rushes into the harbour, like a‘ bird se eking 
her nest. From one extent of these magnificent 
docks to the other, you may walk without inte rrup- 
tion. A merchant in London seldom sees his vessel ; 
but at Liverpool the adventurous speculator hurries 
down from the Exchange to the quay, when the dis- 
tant signal has told him that his ship is coming into 
the port, and he welcomes her to her home witha 
proud feeling, which the ordinary coldness of money 
getting cannot deaden. 

The new dock, for the completion of which a bill to 
borrow additional sums was passed in the late session, 
is a continuation of that splendid line of accommo- 
dation for shipping, which has been growing with 
the extraordinary growth of the trade of Liverpool. 
This single dock has already cost more than a mil- 
lion; and extensive as the other docks are, it is no 
common case for vessels to ride in the Me Tsey, 
which is often dangerous, from the impossibility of 
finding other accommodation. The trade of Liver- 


saint L’Ouverture and the brave and zealous| which was truly as stonishing when we reflect} pool hi has more than doubled in the last twelve years. 


Christophe (both of whommhad been slaves) were} on the constant perfidy of the French, and| 
particularly conspicuous. clearly shows, that the negroes were not in 

At the close of this war, Hayti remained in|arms merely from a love of slaughter and vio- 
the nominal possession of France, but with a/lence, but that peace and freedom were their 
black population entirely enfranchised and principal aims. The base treachery of Bona- 
aware of their own rights and services. In| parte and his minions towards Toussaint, who 
this emergency the whites were forced to suffer} had compromised with the French during one 
the government of the island to pass into the} of these pacific intervals, will be more fully 
hands of Toussaint ; and although the negroes,| spoken of when we give a sketch of his cha- 
with a chief of their own race at the head of|racter ; suffice it to say, his abduction to 
affairs, and with the greater part of the military | France broke the last truce which the negroes 
power of the island in their hands, could easily|}made with the French; they again flew to 
have asserted their entire independence of the}arms under the conduct of C hristophe and 
mother country, and extirpated the remnants] Dessalines, and after a long and doubtful 
of the French forces, their former cruel op-|struggle, the ravages of disease as well as the 
pressors, yet, to the honour of this despised|stroke of the sword, having wasted the French 
people be it said, that industry, subordination, a]army, they were glad to capitulate and leave 
love of the laws and good faith, were the traits|the country in the ‘undispute “d possession of the 
at that period most strongly exhibited in their seth ary with full liberty to exercise the 
practical character, Toussaint’sadministration | rights and privileges of freedom and self-go- 
was able, but mild; the agriculture, wealth,| vernment. Z. 
security of property, general industry and civi- ( To be continued. ) 
lization of the colony, constantly increased; and 
our authors aver that its productiveness and 
value to the mother country had seldom been 
greater than at this period. 

So happy a state of things was not however 
long permitted to exist in this afflicted island. 
The importunities of the excited colonists, 


EXTRACT. 


Pure Charity, that comes not in a shower 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds, 
But like the dew, with silent grateful power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves among the meads, 


The revenue of customs, which this port contributes 


| to the national stock, is four millions annually ; and 


its export trade is the largest in the empire, larger 
even than that of London. 

We have thus taken a rapid view of the projects 
of public improvement, which, during the present 
year, have received the sanction of the legislature ; 
and many of which are doubtless already in progress 
of execution. 

These projects have originated and been carried 
forward—will be executed and maintained—by the 
energy, the wealth, the public spirit, and the vigi- 
lance of individuals. They are,each and all, re- 
markable instances of the power of association in a 
free and intelligent community. Every succeeding 
year will bring forth similar projétts, for it is impos- 
sible to imagine any natural limitéto the progress of 
internal improvement. Nothing can interfere with 
this spirit but a woful decay of our national resour- 
ces,—and nothing can produce that decay but a 
long period of shameful misgovernment. It is diffi- 
cult to contemplate the arrival of such a period, as 
long as the people continue to administer their own 
affairs—cultivating as they do more and more that 
sound and universal knowledge which is requisite for 
a right administration of them. Upon this founda- 
tion we may safely build for a continuance of that 
energy which is the result of freedom and intelligence. 
Toan empire like that of Great Britain, founded, not 
upon rapine and conquest, but upon her capacity of 
supplying, by her wealth, her science, and her indus- 
try, the wants of the whole civilised world, the 
time must be very distant when the rivalries of 
commerce shall compel her to limit her enterprises 
and narrow her sphere of action. Her first duty is 
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to break down all those dishonest distinctions which 
are adverse to the spirit of knowledge and liberality, 
upon which her prosperity is founded. United at 
home, she has little to fear from the jealousy, or 
even the growing competition, of other states. Her 
second duty is to maintain the tranquillity of the 
world, as long as she can do so, without any com- 
promise of her just dignity and her natural inde- 
pendence. Itis not for her to join any of those 
combinations of despotic governments, which have 
for their object to perpetuate the ignorance and sla- 
very of large portions of mankind—neither is she to 
permit her abstract love of freedom to hurry on 
those sanguinary conflicts between the slave and the 
tyrant, which, to be triumphant, must be the result 
of a state of public feeling, before which tyranny 
must wither away at once, and be no more seen. 
Let her, as the prime duty to herself and the world, 
‘study to be quiet.” Her interest, and that of man- 
kind, is peace. But if the time should come when 
the sword must be drawn, let her gird on her ar- 
mour as one that is slow to anger, but powerful to 
avenge. She must be triumphant, whoever be hos- 
tile, as long as the spirit of her people is fairly com- 
mitted, as it is now in a time of tranquillity, to the 
advancement of her real welfare. 

But yet it is not difficult, in moments of political 
speculation, when the imagination is filled with the 
ideas of the people of another hemisphere, rising up 
to a height of commercial grandeur, and putting 
forth mighty energies, of which our own are but a 
type,—it is not difficult to fancy the arrival of a 
period, when all our great public works, our quays, 
our docks, our bridges, our canals, our roads, shall 
be desolate and ruinous, as the choaked-up harbours 
of Carthage or of Venice. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine a combination of circumstances under which 
our boasted commerce may gradually leave us for 
newer channels;—when the Mediterranean shall be 
shut against our flag ; when India shall be no longer 
subjected to our sway; when our colonies shall have 
thrown off their allegiance, and shall pour their riches 
into more convenient markets; when the rising states 
of the New World shall manufacture their own com- 
modities, and neither ask us to take their raw materi- 
al, nor pay the price of our labour, in converting it to 
the uses of comforts and luxuries. That time may 
indeed arrive in the natural course of things, but, to 
our minds, it is very, very distant. There are those 
who believe that the period of our commercial decli- 
nation may be postponed, by our rigid adherence to 
that exclusive system by which our trade was first 
reared, and was long supported ; and they proclaim, 
for our example, the narrow wisdom of other coun- 
tries, who have refused to meet us upon that enlar- 
ged field of commerce which is open to each nation, 
fairly seeking to exchange its peculiar products 
without the embarrassing regulations of ancient jea- 
lousies. They are wrong. Our commerce must in- 
erease in spite of these restrictions; because our 
capital, our activity, and our public spirit, are a cen- 
tury at least before the rest of the world. The na- 
tions which are blessed with good governments are 
striving to come up with us. Be itso. We shall 
still keep the head of them, freed from the shackles 
of those old prejudices which so long have encum- 
bered the commercial industry of the world. Were 
we still to wear these shackles, and attempt to pre- 
serve our superiority by exclusion, they would soon 
pass us in arace. A liberal system of trade, as far 
as is compatible with our actual relations, varying, 
as they must do, with the opinions of other nations, 
is the only security for the preservation, and the ex- 
tension of a commerce, which could not exist for 
another quarter of a century, but as it administers to 
the general welfare of mankind, When it ceases to 
be a blessing to others, as well as a profit to our- 
selves, it must perish ; but an intelligent people, sup- 
ported by a wise government, has no cause for this 
apprehension. 

If our impressions are correct, the preced- 
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cause of religion and humanity, we cannot sup-| two gentlemen of my acquaintance from the city of 


press our admiration of a people possessed of 
such energies and virtues—nor the expression 
of a hope, that, with institutions better adapted 
to the culture of these characteristics, and un- 
fettered by the abuses which have descended 
from a darker age—starting, as it may be said 
we do, in the race, with every advantage, we 
may not prove ourselves unworthy of such an 
ancestry. m. 
niin 


THE WARRIOR. 


A gallant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o’er his lordly brow ; 
A thousand tongues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on ; 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams uncover’d now. 


The bard hath waked the song for him, 
And pour’d his boldest numbers forth ; 

The wine-cup sparkling to the brim 
Adds frenzy to the mirth ; 

And every tongue, and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer by. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on, 
His foot falls firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men, 

And foremost in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path?. 
The horrors of the conflict-day— 
The gloomy field of death— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The raven stooping o’er the dead. 


Dark thoughts and fearful ! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Of blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honour to the man of blood. 


Men—Christians !—pause—the air ye breathe 
Is poison’d by your idol now; 
And will ye turn to him, and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow! 
Nay, call his darkest deeds sublime, 


And smile assent to giant crime! 


Forbid it, heaven !—a voice hath gone 

In mildness and in meekness forth, 
Hushing before its silvery tone, 

The stormy things of earth; 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom 


An earnest of the peace lo come. W. 


noniiaaies 
Avalanches of the White and Green Mountains. 
(Continued from page 109.) 
2. Letter of Carlos Wilcox. 
Hanover, (N. H.) Sept. 2, 1826. 


I have just returned from an exeursion to the 
White Mountains, and shall now spend a day of rest 


New York, and rode as far as Haverhill, where we 


jall spent the sabbath. The road over which we 


| passed was like a bed of ashes two or three inches 
| deep; and the country around us exhibited the usual 
| effects of a long drought. The abundant rains that 
| fell three weeks ago, over the southern half of New 
| England, did not reach the upper part of the valley 
|} of Connecticut River. On Monday morning it be- 
gan to rain at Haverhill, and continued along our 
| route ior most of the day, but so moderately, and at 
| such intervals, that, with the help of great coats and 
} umbrellas, we proceeded on our journey in an open 
| wagon, as fur as Bethlehem, fifteen miles west of the 
White Mountains. As we approached the vi inity 
of the mountains, the rain increased till it became a 
storm, and compelled us to stop about the middle of 
the afternoon. 


The storm continued most of the night; but the 
next morning was clear and serene. The view from 
the hill of Bethlehem was extensive and delightful. 
In the eastern horizen, Mount Washington, with the 
neighbouring peaks on the north and on the south, 
formed a grand outline far up in the blue sky. Two 
or three small fleecy clouds rested on its side, a little 
below its summit, while, from behind this highest 
point of land in the United States east of the Missis- 
| sippi, the sun rolled up rejoicing in his strength and 
iglory. We started off towards the object of our 
| journey, with spirits greatly exhilarated by the beau- 
ty and grandeur of our prospect. As we hastened 
| forward, with our eyes fixed on the tops of the moun- 
e before us, little did we think of the scene of 
| 


destruction around their base, on which the sun was 
now, for the first time, beginning to shine. In about 
half an hour, we entered Breton Woods, an unin- 
corporated tract of land, covered with primitive fo- 
rest, extending on our road five miles to Rosebrook’s 
Inn, and tnence six miles to Crawford’s, the esta- 
blishment. begun by Rosebrook’s father, as described 
in the travels of Dr. Dwight. On entering this wil- 
| derness, we were struck with its universal stillness. 
From every leaf in its immense masses of foliage the 
}rain hung in large glittering drops; and the silver 
| note of a single unseen and unknown bird was the 
| only sound that we could hear. After we had pro- 
| ceeded a mile or two, the roaring of the Amonoosuck 
| began to break in upon the stillness, and soon grew 
| so loud as to excite our surprise. In consequence of 
coming to the river almost at right angles, and bya 
| Very narrow road, through trees and bushes very 
| thick, we had no view of the water, till with a quick 
trot we had advanced upon the bridge too far to re- 
cede; when the sight that opened at once, to the 
} right and to the left, drew from all of us similar ex- 
| clamations of astonishment and terror; and we hur- 
j|ried over the trembling fabric as fast as possible. 
|} After finding ourselves safe on’ the other side, we 
walked down to the brink ; and though familiar with 
|} mountain scenery, we all confessed that we had ne- 
ver seen a mountain torrent before. The water was 
}as thick with earth as it could be, without being 
changed intomud, A man living near, in a log hut, 
showed us how high it was at day break. Though 
it had fallen six feet, he assured us that it was still 
ten feet above its ordinary level. To this add its or- 
dinary depth of three or four feet, and here at day 
break was a body of water, twenty feet deep, and 
sixty feet wide, moving with the rapidity of a gale 
; of wind, between steep banks, covered with hem- 
locks and pines, and overa bed of large rocks, break- 
jing its surface into billows like those of the ocean. 
After gazing a few moments on this sublinie sight, 
we proceeded on our way, for the most part at some 
distance from the river, till we came to thé fatm of 
Rosebrook, lying on its banks. We found hisé 
covered with water, and sand, and flood wood. s 
fences and bridges were all swept away; and the 
road was so blocked up with logs, that we had to 
|wait for the labours of men and oxen, before we 
| could get to his house. Here we were told that the 


| 
| 


ing passages present the most imposing picture |in this village, in giving you some account of the ef-| river was never before known to bring down any con- 
5 Ss 


of national industry, wealth, and intelligence, 
which we have ever seen. And when, in ad-| 
dition, it is remembered, what have been the} 


fects produced by the most destructive fall of rain 


night of the 28th of August, which will be long re- 
membered in this part of the country. 


| siderable quantity of earth, and were pointed to bare 


lever known in that region. It happened on the|spots on the sides of the White Mountains, never 


| seen till that morning. As our road, for the remain- 
ing six miles, lay quite near the river, and crossed 


contributions and exertions of this nation in the| I left Hanover on Saturday last, in company with | many small tributary streams, we employed a maa 
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to accompany us withan axe. We were frequently 
obliged to remove trees from the road, to fill exca- 
vations, to mend and make bridges, or contrive to 
get our horses and wagon along separately. After 
toiling in this manner for half a day, 
end of our journey, not however without being 
obliged to leave our wagon half a mile behind. In| 
many places in these six miles, the road, and the 

whole adjacent woods, as it appeared from the marks 
on the trees, had been overtlowed to the depth of| 
ten feet. In one place, the river, in consequence of| 





some obstruction at a remarkable fall, had been | 
twenty feet higher than it was when we passed. We 
stopped to view the fall, which Dr. Dwight calls 
* beautiful.” He says of it: * The desce 
fifty to sixty feet, cut through a mass of stratified | 
granite, the sides of which appear as if they had | 
been laid by a mason in a variety of fantastical 
forms; betraying, however, by their rude and wild 
aspect, the masterly hand of nature.” ‘This descrip- 
tion is sufficiently correct; but the beauty of the | 
fall was now lost in its sublimity. You have only to 
imagine the whole body of the Amonoosuck, as it 
appeared at the bridge which we crossed, now com- | 
pressed to half of its width, and sent downward 
at an angle of twenty or twenty-five degrees, be- | 
tween perpendicular walls of stone. 
at Crawford’s, 


nt is from 


On our arrival 
the appearance of his farm was like 
Some of his 
sheep and cattle were lost, and eight hundred bushels | 
of oats were destroyed. Here we 
men, who gave us an interesting 
unsuccessful attempt to ascend Mount Washington } 
the preceding day. They ws ent to the ales 
at the foot of the mountain on sabbath evening, and 
lodged there, with the intention of climbing the sum- 
mit the next morning. But in the morning the 
mountains were enveloped in thick clouds; the rain 
began to fall, and increased till after noon, when it 
came down in torrents. At five o’clock, they pro- 
posed to spend another night at the camp, and let 
their guide return home for a fresh supply of provi- 
sions for the next day. But the impossibility of keep- 
ing a fire, where every thing was so wet, and the 
advice of their guide, made them all conclude to 
return, though with great reluctance. No tifhe was 
now to be lost; for they had seven miles to travel on 
fovt, and six of them by a rugged path, through a 
gloomy forest. They ran as fast as their circum-| 
stances would permit; but the dark everg 
around them and the black clouds above, made 
night before they had gone half the way. The rain 
poured down faster every moment; and the little! 
streams which they had stepped 
before, must now be crossed by wading, or by cutting | 
down trees for bridges, to which they were o liged 
to cling for life. In this way they reached the bridge 
over the Amonoosuck, near Crawford’s, just in tim 
to pass it before it was carried down the current. On 
We ednesday, the weather being clear and beautiful, | 
and the waters having subsided, six gentlemen, wit! 
a guidé, went to Mount Washington, and one ac 
companied Mr. Crawford to the 
which nothing had yet been heard. We met again 
at evening, and related to each other what we had| 
seen. The party who went to the 
five hours in reaching the site of the camp, instead 
of three, the usual time. The path, for ne: urly one- 
third of the distance, rs so much excavated, or co-| 
vered with miry sand, or blocked up with flood wood, | 
that they were obliged to grope their way through | 
thickets almost impenetrable, where 


that of Rosebrook’s, only much worse. 


found five gentle- 


account of their | 





reens | 





“Notch,” from 
} 


mountain were 


one generation 
of trees after another had risen and fallen, and were 
now lying across each other in every direction, and 
in various stages of decay. The camp itself had been 
wholly swept away; and the bed of the rivulet by 
which it had stood, was now more than ten rods 
wide, and with banks from ten to fifteen feet high. 
Four or five other brooks were passed, whose beds 
were enlarged, some of them to twice the extent of 
this. In several, the water was now only three or 
four feet wide, while the bed, of ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty rods in width, was covered for miles with stones. 
from two to five feet in diameter, that had been rolled} 
down the mountains, and through the forests, by 
thousands, bearing every thing before them. Not | 
a tree, nor the root of a tree, remained in their path. | 


we reached in| 


| conte 1in more than a hundred acres, 
| composed of the whole surface of the 


lof fifteen, twenty, and thirty feet. 


|The road, though a turnpike, was in such a state, 


jstreams of both, were gone. In some 


scene of desolation. The two Crawfords were the 


across the evening | « 
| from their beds and fled naked from the house; and, 
| ie whi h is said to have been amiable and respect- 


-| able, consisted of nine persons, Mr. Willey and his 


| man and boy. 


Immense piles of hemlocks and other trees, with | 
their limbs and bark entirely bruised off, were lodged 
all the way on both sides, as they had been driven in 
among the standing and half standing trees on the 
banks. While the party were climbing the mountain, 
thirty slides were counted, some of which began near 
the line where the soil and vegetation terminate, and } 
growing wider as they descende d, were estimated to 
These were all | 
on the western side of the mountains. They were 
earth, with all 
its growth of woods, and its loose rocks, to the depth 
And wherever 


the slides of the two projecting mountains met, 


| forming a vast ravine, the depth was still greater. | 


Such was the 
mountains gave, 


report which the party from the 
The intelligence which Mr. Craw- 
ford and the gentleman accompanying him brought 
from the Notch, was of a more melancholy nature. 
that they were obliged to walk to the Notch House, 
lately kept by Mr. Willey—a distance of six miles, 
All the bridges over the Amonoosuck, five in number, 
those over the Saco, and those over the tributary 
places, the 
road was excavated to the depth of fifteen and twenty 
feet; and in others, it was covered with earth, and 
rocks, and trees, to as great a height. In the Notch, 
and along the deep defile below it, for a mile and a 
half, to the Notch House, and as far as could be seen 
beyond it, no appearance of the road, except in one 
pl ice, for two or three rods, could be dis overed. The 
steep sides of the mountain, first on one hand, then 
on the other, and then on both, had slid down into 
this narrow passage, and formed a continued mass 
from one end to the other, so that a turnpike will pro- 
bably not be 


made through it again very soon, if 
ever. The 


Notch House was found uninjured; 
though the barn adjoining it by a shed was crushed, 
and under its ruins were two dead horses. The 
house was entirely deserted ; the beds were tumbled ; 
their covering was turned down; and near them, 
upon chairs and on the tloor, lay the wearing appa- 
rel of the several members of the famil y; while the 
money and the papers of Mr. Willey were lying in 
his open bar. From these circumstances, it seemed 
almost certain, that the whole family were destroyed; 
and it soon became quite so, by the arrival of a 
brother of Mr. Crawford, from his father’s, six miles 
farthe reast. From him we learnt that the valley of 
the Saco, for une iny miles, presented an uninterrupted 
nearest neighbours of Willey. Two days had now 
lapsed since the storm, and nothing had been heard 
of his family in either direction. There was no longer 
any room to doubt that they had been alarmed by 
the noise of the cestruction around them; had sprung 


in - utte r darkness, had been soon overtuken by 
the failing mountains and rushing torrents. The fa- 


wife, and five young children of theirs, with a hired 
” After the fall of a single slide last 
June, they were more ready to take the alarm, though 
they did not consider their situation dangerous, as 
none had ever been known to fall there previous to 
this. Whether more rain fell now than had ever 
been known to fall before in re same length of 
time, at least since the sides of the mountains were 
covered with so heavy a grow th of woods, or whe- 
ther the slides Were produced by the falling of such a 
quantity of rain, so suddenly after the earth had been 
re dered light and loose b y the long drought, | am ut- 
terly unable tosay. All] know is, that at the close of 
a rainy day the clouds seemed all to come together 
over the White Mountains, and at midnight discharge 
their contents at once ina terrible burst of rain, which 
produced the effects that have now been described. 
Why these effects were produced now, und never be- 
fore, is known only to Him who can rend the hea- 
vens when he will, and come down, and cause the 
mountains,to flow down at his presence, 
Yours, &c. Car_os WILcox. 


To reason with the angry, is like whispering 
|to the deaf.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 





























OBSERVATIONS 
On ‘* A Review of Cardell’s Grammar.” 
(Concluded from page 106.) 


It is remarkable that the reviewer, with an 


eye evidently directed towards the errors of 


‘his author, with a mind singularly prone to 
fix only upon faults, should be so often obliged 
to manufacture absurdities for himself. His 
author, it appears, has not furnished a supply 
commensurate with the demand. Where does 
he find the assertion, much less discover that 
it is the author’s grand doctrine, that there is 
strenuous action in lying still? The author 
did indeed assert, that all verbs express action; 
but whether that action is strenuous, or not. 
depends upon the meaning of the verb, and 
its accompanying words. ‘To lie, with the 
listlessness of an inanimate being ;—to lie. 
like the lion or tiger, with the muscles all braec- 
ed for a tremendous bound ;—and to lie, qui- 
vering ina violent paroxysmn of the ague ;— 
are certainly different things; but the differ- 
ence Is not expressed by the verb lie, -but its 
accompanying words, ‘To spring a mine, and 
not to spring it, are diametrically opposite ; yet 
the verb spring expresses precisely the same 
action in the twocases. It will, perhaps, be 
time enough to defend the doetrines of the au- 
thor, when they are assailed ; but as our re- 
viewer seems to be particularly offended with 
the supposition that there is any action in lying 
still, I will suggest the inquiry, whether the 
wet cloth that was laid on*the face of Benha- 
dad, or the load of bed elothes with which 
Marco covered the head of Tiberius, perform- 
ed, while lying still, any action or not? And 
whether the covering which protects us from 
the cold during our slumbering hours, or, more 
properly, confines the heat, and prevents its 
escape, and all this while lying still, performs 
at the same time a transitive action and no ac- 
tion at all? 

It would be truly amusing, if a sense of in- 
justice did not excite a more poignant emotion, 
to observe how the reviewer has wandered 
over his author, from page to page, apparently 
at the direction of chanee, selecting a few dis- 


jointed passages, and offering them as a clear 


review of the author’s meaning and princ I- 
ples. It is difficult for one who takes the trou- 
ble of examining the author for himself, to 
read the pretended review, without impeaching 
either the integrity or the discernment of th 
writer. If he understood his author, he can 
hardly be acquitted of wilful perversion. Could 
he sincerely believe that his author judged it 
irrelevant to attempt to teach the elegant us¢ 
of language, because he asserted, what every 
man,in his senses must believe, that a thou- 
sand rules of syntax, if they could be remem- 
bered and formally applied in rapid speaking, 
would not of themselves teach the elegant use 
of language? He has, however, indirectly ac- 
knowledged, that he does not understand the 
work of which he proposes to exhibit a clear 
review. He tells us that his author’s first prin- 
ciples are not fixed in any intelligible form, nor 
can his most ardent admirers tell how many 
and what they are. There have been some 
men—and men who aspired to the honours of 
authorship too—who could not, or did not un- 





inh 





derstand mathematics; to whom, of course, | 
the subject never was presented in an intelli- 
gible form ; and perhaps few mathematicians 
could tell exactly how many and what are the 
fundamental principles of the science. They 
are, however, few and simple, and find their 
evidence in every well constituted mind. A 
person who would judge of the correctness 
and force of the autbor’s arguments, from 
the description and extracts contained m the 
review, would be about as likely to judge cor- 
rectly, as he who should attempt to decide 
upon the excellence of one of J. M. French's 
chronometers by the inspection of a few of its 
fragments, after the instrument had been crush- 
ed under the car of Juggernaut. 

We are told that “there is no one principle 
more firmly established among grammarians 
than this, that the best usage is the only pro- 
per standard of their instructions. But our} 


author rejects and ridicules this authority, as| of Locke, even on grammatical subjects, is de-| ‘Therefore, all adult human beings are 


the arbiter of disputed points in grammar, and 
pretends to argue solely from established prin-| 
ciples in the mind of man, and the nature of | 
things.” But how has this one principle been| 
thus firmly established among grammarians ? 
Have they proved to a demonstration that there} 
are no fixed principles in language—nothing | 
but what varies with the variations of fashion /} 
if so, then this one principle may also change| 
with the touch of fashion’s magic wand, en 
other standard of instruction may be adopted 
by general consent. Or must we understand 
that the maxim has been established beyond 
the power of contradiction, because Horace 
has given it, or rather something like it, and 
succeeding writers have concurred in submit- 
ting to his authority! When Galileo announc- 
ed the discovery of the four satellites of Jupi- 
ter, one of his learned contemporaries gravely 
observed, “ This cannot be so; | have read 
Aristotle twice through, and it is not there.” 
Succeeding philosophers, however, lave agreed 
to substitute the evidence of their senses for the 
authority of Aristotle, and the existence of 
these Medicean stars is now firmly established. 
But the truth is, W. 8. Cardell rejects the opi- 
nion that language is founded incustom. He 
admits the authority of established usage, in 
regard to modes of speech, (Ph. Gram. p. 18.) 
but he proves conclusively that use cannot be 
the foundation of language. It is true, he 
makes many things in the established doctrines 
of the expounders of language appear sufli- 
ciently ridiculous; but we may say of this, 
as Addison, afier Aristotle, has said of the sta- 
tue—the figure is in the stone, and the seulp- 
tor only finds it. ‘The author did not find it 
necessary to his purpose to pervert the mean- 
ing of preceding writers on language, in order 
to make them appear ridiculous. He did not 
even think himself obliged to expose their fa- 
mily or personal misfortunes, in order to prove 
their expositions of language unsound. He 
has not told us, as an evidence that Dr. John- 
son and Adam Smith were sometimes incor- 
rect in their elucidations of their native tongue, 
that the former was unsuccessful in his attempt 
to establish a boarding school, and the latter 
was admitted into college as an exhibitioner. 
His hostility was not with tlte men, but with 
their opinions. 
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If the author pretends to argue, it is rather | If the reviewer has seldom pretended to rea- 
more than his reviewer has done, except in one |son, he has certainly manifested his prudenc« 
or two cases. He has confined himself prin-|by his abstinence. The few attempts that he 
cipally to simple assertion or the cjtation of au-|has ventured to make sufficiently evince the 
thorities. But he has not always been the| danger of handling such edged tools with un- 
most happy in his selections. Could any one|skilful hands. He has given us a sort of syllo- 
who ever took the trouble of reading three lines|gism, in which the first and second members 
together in Young’s poems, for a moment ima-|are taken from his author, and the third is his 
gine, that the line which the reviewer has cited lown. 
militates against the doctrine of his author ” All adjectives are either nouns or participles 


If nothing more than purpose in thy power, But all participles are adjectives ; 


Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. Therefore all adjectives and participles are 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, nouns. 

Does well; acts nobly; angels could no more. ty this ; al he h: { 
Our outward act, indeed, admits restraint. py UNS URRETETST GOS; BO HES Unquestion- 


*Tis not in things o’er thoughts to domineer. ably produced an absurdity ; but the absurdity 
Guard well thy thoughts: our thoughts are|is all in the last member, and is theretore al 
heard in heaven, Night Second. his own. But let us try a parallel. 
As authority appears to have so much force All adult human beings are either men o1 
with our reviewer, perhaps a quotation from| women ; 
Locke may be of use to him. ‘The authority 





But all women are adult human beings ; 

neh. 
servedly high ; and in this case is the more} Here. as before. the conclusion is incorrect: 
valuable, inasmuch as the passage has some | ut it is not logie 
relation to the subject. 

** It may also lead us a little towards the ori-| It is a curious circumstance, that the 1 

ginal of all our notions and knowledge, if we | viewer should gravely assert, that his author 
remark how great a dependence our words} was fully persuaded that the 
have on common sensible ideas ; and how those| on grammar were all wrong in every thing 
which are made use of to stand for actions and| and then, in his zeal to deprive him of th 

notions quite removed from sense, have their! nour of even promulgating original absurdi 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ties, be at the trouble of proving that he had 
ideas are transferred to more abstruse signifi- | highly respectable authority for 
cations, and made to stand for ideas that come | thing he : 
not under the cognizance of our senses ; v. g.| If the system of Cardell is not new. neithe: 
to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere,|is this mode of attack. When Dr. Harvey 
conceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquil- | promulgated his discovery of the 
lity, &c. are all words taken from the opera-|the blood, he was : 
tions of sensible things, and applied to certain | learned contemporaries ; and, when at length: it 
inodes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary sig-| was found that his doctrines were true, then 
nification, is breath ; angel, a messenger ; and |the assertion was made that the opinion was not 
| doubt not, but if we could trace them to their! new, 


ally deduced. The error is 
in the conclusion, and not in the premises. 


pre ceding writers 


almost every 


has advanced. 


circulation of 
strenuously opposed by his 


, So much has been written, on and off, 
sources, we should find, in all languages, the | of almost eve ry subject, that there 


. ; ; | Is scarcely 
names which stand for things that fall not under 


la possibility of steering a course which sha 
our senses, to have had their first rise from sen- ce frequently cco 2 a oe | 
sible ideas. By which we may give some kind |ing adventurer. ‘To range through the fields 
of guess, what kind of notions they were, and |of science and lteratore. without deviatine to 
whence derived, which filled their minds who |the right or the left, for the purpose either oi 
were the first beginners of languages; and|following the track or avoiding the course 
how nature, even in the naming of things, un- lof preceding travellers, requires a mind « 
awares suggested to men the originals and | no ordinary vigour. How far this has been 
principles of all their knowledge: whilst to |done by the author whose works have been so 
give names that might make known to others |uncraciously reviewed. must be judged | 
any Operations they felt in themselves, or any \careful study of his works, and not by the d 
other ideas that came not under their senses, |torted caricatures of an opponent. A cal 
they were fain to borrow words from ordinary |perusal of his works will probably suggest to 
known ideas of sensation, by that means to}some readers an idea, that the reviewer had 
make others the more easily to conceive those inspected the reasonings of his author, 


he path of some preced- 


yA 


Ulu 


about 
operations they experimented in themselves, as deeply as the craftsmen of Diana did th 
which made no outward sensible appearances ;|doetrines of the apostle ; and that both had 
and then, when they had got known and agreed |arrived at one and the same momentous con- 
names, to signify those internal operations of|clusion. The writer of the present article i 
their own minds, they wére sufficiently fur-|far from desiring that either errors or absurdi- 
nished to make known by words all their other |ties should be palmed upon the world for 
ideas ; since they could consist of nothing, but |truth; and if such is the real character of the 
either of outward sensible perceptions, or of|doctrines advanced by W. 8. Cardell, let them 
the inward operations of their minds about|be fairly exposed. But till something like ar- 
them: we having, as has been proved, no ideas | gument and common sense shall be arrayed 
at all, but what originally come either from|against his powerful demonstrations, there will 
sensible objects without, or what we feel with-|he those who will frown upon every attempt 
in ourselves, from the inward workings of our|to drown his voice by the exclamation, though 
own spirits, of which we are conscious to our-!echoed from a thousand lungs, that “ Great 


selves within.” lis Diana of the Ephesians !”’ 
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The Opinion of Judge Hallock, in the case of saying what they expected to prove by them, | In giving the opinion of Judge Hallock, it is 
Thastd Hiilins and Toaac James. |they added, also on their affirmation, * and, proper to observe, that the judge, in his writ- 
‘that this application is not for delay, but to ob-| ten opinion, confines himself very closely to the 
At the opening of the late yearly meeting of| tain justice.”’ | question “immediately involved in the “* Com- 
Ohio, on second’day, the th of ninth month, a] This affidavit was immediately rebutted by| plaint,’’ which was, the “ Disturbance of Ohio 
scene of unprecedented disorder and outrage) others, which proved—That Benjamin W.| yearly meeting.”’ And from the view which 
took place, which reduced the meeting to the| |,add, in order to enable the defendants to| he took of the subject, a large proportion, both 
necessity of adjourning. As a narrative Of| have their witnesses on the day of trial, had | of the testimony and the pleadings, was left 
these proceedings has already been published! procured a blank subpeena, of which he not! out of his written decision. 
in the twelfth number of the first volume of the| only gave information to the deputy sheriff,} It may, however, be interesting to our read- 
Repository, and in the “ Declaration’’ of Ohio} who served the warrant on Hilles and James,| ers to know, that in the course of the examina- 
yearly meeting itself, it will not be necessary| byt also told Hilles himself that such a Sub-| tion, the judge decided several questions of 
here to recapitulate those transactions in the! pana was at their disposal. But Hilles re-| deep interest to the Society; and in delivering 
way of minute detail, particularly as it 13 1n-| plied, “ that their witnesses were coming, or; his opinion, at the close of the trial, he made 
tended ere long to lay the whole testumony| would come voluntarily.” ‘The deputy sheriff|some remarks, perhaps in courtesy to the 
in the case before the public. |also proved that he gave the same information! counsel] for the defendants, as they were in re- 

On the day after the violence was commit-| to the defendants when he served the warrants| ply to arguments which had been advanced in 

ted on the meeting, complaint was made be fore} on them; and further told them, if they wanted! the defence. 

Jeremiah H. Hallock, president judge of the} any witnesses summoned, and would give him | One of the decisions to which I allude, was, 
fifth judicial circuit court of Ohio, against Da-| their names, he would see that they were Te “the records as evidence.’’ An- 
vid Hilles and Isaac James, for disturbing Ohio} peenaed; that they gave him the names of three} other decision, in intimate connection, was, a 
yearly meeting. ‘The actual disturbance em-| persons, but afterwards countermanded. it,| refusal by the judge to admit parole evidence, 
braced a large number of the followers of} though he had given notice to one of them. It|to show the reasons for which a quarterly 
Elias Hicks, who directly or indirectly took| was also proved by other affidavits, that the|meeting had laid down one of its monthly 
part init. But as Friends were not actuated) most of the individuals mentioned, to procure| meetings, without its consent. The counsel 
by vindictive motives, but a desire to obtain) whose attendance Hilles and James had so-|for the defendants very early discovered that 
protection from a species of abuse, which not) |jemnly affirmed they had used due diligence,| they intended to direct strong efforts to this 
only endangered their lives, but tended to a} were ‘in Mount Pleasant, or within the reach| part of the proceedings of Friends. To meet 
total subversion of their religious meetings,| of the parties, on the day before. the menaced attack, testimony was offered by 
they entered complaint against Hilles and) But one of the witnesses named in the mo-| the prosecution, to show the reasons which in- 
James only, in the hope, that, when the prin-|tion for postponement, and whose residence|duced the quarter to exercise the power of 
ciple was settled by a legal decision, the Hicks-| was in Pennsylvania, had gone home. ‘Tap-| laying down one of its monthly meetings. But 
ites would not persist in a course of conduct,| pan, on behalf of the defendants, insisted on| this the judge refused to admit. The fact was 
which would not only violate our rights and/the importance of the testimony of this wit-|on record, and, of course, in evidence. But 
privileges, but involve themselves in serious| ness, ‘To meet this plea, the counsel for the| to inquire into the reasons, &c. of the meet- 
difficulties. . | prosecution proposed that they should write} ing, involving the regularity or irregularity of 

David Hilles acted as clerk to the meeting| down whatever they pleased, as the testimony | its proceedings, he said would open an endless 

which the Hicksites set up, and to effect which|that this witness would give, and they would| investigation, which, in itself, would be impro- 
object the abuse on Friends was committed. | admit it as such; or, in other words, that the| per in the present case. 
He was, at the same time, a member of the} witness would say so on his affirmation. This Both in the examination of witnesses and 
Society, and a representative from Redstone| brought them to a stand, and the question of}records, and in the pleadings, great efforts 
quarterly meeting. Isaac James was disown-} postponement was submitted to the judge. were used to render the testimonies of disown- 
ed by Short Creek monthly meeting, to which} In deciding the question, he expressed aj ment which have been issued against the Hicks- 
he had been attached when Concord monthly} wish that the defendants might have a fair trial;} ites invalid and ridiculous. 
meeting was laid down. and admitted their right to have their witnesses} It will be recollected that Hilles had never 
On the 9th of the month, complaint was} then summoned, which, on conversation, was} been disowned, nor had any monthly meeting 
made before Judge Hallock against these two! understood might be accomplished in two} been laid down within the limits of the quarter 
individuals. On the 10th, warrants were serv-| days. And as there were a large number of| to which he belonged. But the monthly meet- 
ed on them, and the 11th was the day set for] witnesses to be examined, he said the trial! ing to which Il. James formerly belonged, had 
the trial. ‘This time was preferred, because] miglit commence. But as there was then but} been laid down without its consent, and he 
the individuals who were necessarily to be call-| three days which could be occupied in this trial| had been disowned by the monthly meeting to 
ed as witnesses, both on the part of the mir before the commencement of the circuit, the} which he had been attached when his monthly 
cution and the defence, were persons from dif-|judge very properly concluded that ‘there| meeting was laid down. But the fact of the 
ferent parts of the country, attending the year-| would not be time for the examination. In] disturbance of Ohio yearly meeting, not de- 
ly meeting, and who would be subjected to} addition to which, he observed, that his own] pending on any of these circumstances, they 
great inconvenience by having to return afier| health was too delicate to bear very close ap-| were both adjudged to be guilty, and were ac- 
the meeting had concluded. plication. ‘The trial was therefore put off to| cordingly fined. 

On being brought before the judge on the] the 15ih of the tenth month. It was, therefore, not necessary that the 
11th, the defendants moved for a postpone-| On the day appointed, the court proceeded} judge should record, in his “ opinion,’’ the ar- 
ment; in doing which they affirmed, * that} to the examination of the witnesses, which was|guments above alluded to, which had been ad- 
Samuel Jones, Hlisha Hunt, William Sherrard,| closed on the 21st. ‘The case was opened by{ vanced in the defence. But he took occasion 
Samuel Berry, Jesse Newport, John Mulvany,| John M. Goodenow, on the part of the prose-|to say, in reference to these subjects, that all 
Joel Oxly, James Updegrafl, Lewis Walker,| cution, who concluded his speech a little past| religious societies possessed the undoubted 
James Clemens, William Dilworth, John Dix-| eleven o’clock the next day. The remainder} right of disownment—that this right was essen- 
on, and Henry Howard, [were] material and| of that day and half the next, was occupied by tial to the very existence of religious society 
important witnesses for these deponents, with-| Hubbard and ‘Tappan for the defendants. itself—and queried who would wish to belong 
out the testimony of whom, these depon nis| John C. Wright, on behalf of the prosecution, | to a society that had not the power to disown 
cannot safely go on to trial: that these depon-| replied in a speech which took up the after-|its members.. That the redress of grievances, 
ents have used due diligence to have the said|noon of the 23d, and morning of the 24th.} under the abuse of the powers vested in the 
witnesses, but could not, from the little time|'The court then adjourned to 11 o’clock, the] different branches of society, must be within 
they have had, and the situation of the witness-| 25th. At which time the judge delivered his|the society itself; and that the civil law could 
es, procure their attendance.” And after) opinion. not interfere in such cases, except where civil 
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rights were involved. 
the redress of grievances more easy than in the 
Society of Friends, where the injured party 
had the right of appealing from the judgment 
of inferior to superior meetings, through the 
different grades of subordination, up to the 
vearly meeting. And, as these ecclesiastical 
tribunals have been established by the Society 
itself. the members, in regard to religious 
privileges, must seek their remedy in these, or 
submit to the consequences, 

It is proper further to state, that the fine laid 
on David Hilles and Isaac James, was five 
dollars each. In delivering this part of his de- 
cision, the judge remarked, that it was not be- 
cause he considered the offence of a trivial na- 
ture ; but as it was not the amount of the fine, 
but the principle, that was the object in view, 
and as he hoped it would be the last case of 
the kind which would occur, he would fix the 
fine at the lowest sum stated in the law. 

The foregoing statement of judge Hallock’s 
remarks has been submitted to his examination, 
and pronounced to be “ substantially correct.” 


— Editor Mis. Rep. 


State of Ohio, This complaint is founded 
rs. upon the third section of the 
David Hilles& ( statute for the “ prerention 
Isaac James. 
enacts, “that if any person or persons shall | 
at any time interrupt or molest any re Halous| 
society, or any member thereof, or any persens 
when meeting or met together for the purpose | 
of worship, or performing any duties enjoined | 
or appertaining to them as members of such 


may be arrested,” &c. 

The defendants have pleaded not guilty. 

In order to a proper understandmg ef this 
ease, it is nec essary to notice the circumstan- 
ces that led to the transaction which is com- 
plained of, as a disturbance of the yearly meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends. 

It appears that the Society of Friends had/|t 


become divided into two parties, in conse-|should be appointed. 


quence of difference of opinion as to some doc-| 
trinal points. ‘The one party (from Elias} 
Hicks, who has been considered a leade r) has}i 
been called “* Hicksites ;’’ the other party have | 
been generally distinguished by the name of 

“ Orthodox.’ These names I use for the pur-| 
pose of distinction merely, and to avoid cir-| 
cumlocution. Each party claims that they 
hold to the ancient doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, and that their opponents have de- 
parted therefrom. 

The Orthodox, in several of the monthly 
meetings where the *y had the control, had pro- 
ceeded to deal with some of their members, for} 
maintaining doctrines contrary to the disci- 


pline of the Society, as was claimed—some had| sent excuses—the number answering exceed-| 
One monthly meeting had|ing fifty. Hilles was called upon repeatedly, by| 

been laid down, without its consent, by the} individuals, to take his place at the clerk’s table, a re evident. 

These] in order to act as clerk of the meeting. 


been disowned. 


quarterly meeting to which it belonged. 
proceedings, on the part of the Orthodox, were 









of immoral practices,” which |i 


land while Jonathan Taylor, the clerk of the | 
society, the person or persons so offending|yearly meeting, was preparing to open the} journ until next day. 


jin rapid succession, sometimes several speak-| who were in possession. 


| clerk. 


That in no society was} quarterly meetings were established, in four and strangers as usual, neatly all of whom 


out of the five quarterly meetings. ‘The same) were of the Orthodox party. Other mem- 
was done in many of the monthly meetings.| bers of that party had stationed themselves in 
Each meeting claiming to be the true Society) those seats, and in the passage that led to the 
of Friends. clerk’s table, so that Hilles could not get to 

In this state of the Society, both parties|the table without forcing his way through 
looked forward with anxiety to the yearly meet-| them, unless they would give place. Iiilles 
ing, expecting that there would be, at that| was disposed not to attempt this, but wrote an 
meeting, atrial of strength. The Orthodoz| ope ning minute at the stove, near the centre 
seem to have apprehended that force would be} of the aisle in the body of the meeting-house. 
used to procure admittance for those who} His friends, however, insisted that he should 
were under dealing, or had been disowned.| occupy the clerk’s table, and offered to make 
They accordingly increased the number of| way for him. 
guards stationed at the doors, to prevent the; who proceeded to force their way to the table, 
admittance of persons having, by the disci-|the Orthodox party opposing. The contest 
pline of the Society, no right to be present ;| was doubtful for some time. While the parties 
to wit: members under dealing, or disowned| were engaged warmly, a cry was raised that 
persons. The other party resolved that all! the gallery over the ministers’ seat was falling. 
should attend as usual, without regard to hav-| This cry, although unfounded, 
ing been disowned or being under dealing ;} alarin. 


A column was soon formed, 





created great 


A great rush to the doors and win- 
they claiming that the proceedings of the Or-| dows took plac e, and a great many got out of 


thodox, in de aling with and disowning mem-| | the house. This alarm suspended hosiilities 


bers, had been unjust and irregular, and not} for a moment, but as soon as it was generally 
according to the discipline of the Society. It! perceived to be without cause, the contest was 
does not appear that any general resolution to| renewed. The passage to the clerk’s table; 
use force’ had been adopted ; but, on the con-| which, for a moment, had been left in a mea- 
trary, the leading members discouraged the |sure unobstructed, was filled up again by the 
idea. Orthodox. The Hicksites, however, advanced 

The parties assembled on the day of meet-| to the table. 77 a contest took place for 
ing. ‘The guards who attempted to keep out} | the possession of Taylor was pressed be- 
the members under dealing, were forced ; and| tween the table son the door, and considerably 
the disowned persons entered the hous se, whic | injured. The table was svon broken to pieces. 
was filled to overflowing—twelve or fifteen|The tumult then died away. One of the lead- 
hundred persons being present. As soon as,ing Orthodox cried out, “ that is enough, we 


the meeting had become somewhat composed, surrender.’’ Shortly after this, one of . the 


Orthodox party proposed that they should ad- 
This was agreed to— 
meeting in the usual form, Israel French, a|and to render it more formal, they called the 
member of the Hicksite party, stated “ that! representatives, who nearly all answered, and 
a painful duty devolved upon him—that of ob-| agreed to the adjournment. The Orthodor ac- 
jecting to the clerk at the table—that such had | cordingly left the house—the party leaving the 
been the conduct of the clerks, since the last | house bei ‘ing more numerous than those who 
yearly meeting, that they had become disquali- | rem: ined. The Hicksites, remaining in pos- 
fied to serve the meeting acc eptably, or ever n| session, proceeded with their business. The 
to open it;” and proposed that new ¢lerks| next day the Orthodox came forward in a body, 
No specific charge was| and demanded possession of the house, which 
made. About one hundred or more persons} was refused. But they were told that they 
expressed their assent, by saying, * I concur, | might come in, and unite with the Hicksites, 


The Orthodox ad- 
Immediately, or very shortly| | journed to another place, and held their yearly 
‘jafter this expression of concurrence had ceas-| mee ting. 


ed, William B. Irish, another member of the 


ing at once. 


The question on these facts is—were these 
Hicksite party, proposed David *Hilles as| proceedings on the part of the friends of Hilles 
This was concurred in, in the same/a disturbance of the meeting coming within 
way. About this time, either just before|the statute? It is to be observed, that not all 
Irish’s motion, or while members were ex-| the Orthodox or Hicksites took a part in the 
pressing their concurrence, Taylor rose in his| violence. Probably much the greater part of 
place at the table, and read an opening minute, | both parties were inactive spectators. 
and the assistant clerk proceeded to call the| 


In considering this question, it is necessary 
representatives 


from the quarterly meetings,|to inquire, was the election of Hilles regular, 
who all answered except fire, two of whom|and binding upon the meeting, or did Taylor 
continue the regular clerk of the meeting ? 
The objections to this appointment of Hilles 
The proposition of French, that 
‘the clerk had been disqualified, was not found- 
The clerk’s table is placed in the middle of ed on any fact disclosed to the meeting. It 


claimed to be oppressive, and contrary to the| the raised seat, appropriated to ministers and proposed to condemn him without giving him 


discipline of the Society. 
prevailed. 


Great excitement strangers, at one side of the house. 
The disowned members had re- appropriated to the elders are situated in front| was accused, and of course unheard—without 


The seats} any information as to the offence of which he 


fused to submit to their sentences, but had not| of the ministers’ seat next to it, and are raised| giving him any opportunity of making defence. 
appealed from them, as they had a right to do,| above the seats in the body of the house. These| This was contrary to the first principles of 


by the discipline of the Society. 


"Separate seats were occupied by the ministers, elders,| justice. The reasons for the motion, assigned 
‘ 
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P’rench in his testimony in this case, do not} very small, express their concurrence, 


ee 


} . = a« 
and} gulated by the evidence before him, and, in such 
show any actual disqualification of Taylor, or| none oppose, it is considered the sense of the 


a manner, as to avoid prejudging points. not 
Rinabe rly, the assistant cle a The true rea-| meeting ; and if this motion had been made! directly at issue, or having a bearing on cases 
son seems to be—the old clerks belonged to| after the meeting was duly organized, and had! yet pending. Incidentally, however, he has 
the Orthodox party. proceeded to business in the usual way, or had! substantiated most, if not all the essential parts 
\gain: the proposition te elect a clerk was| been concurred in by even twenty members,! of the statements heretofore given in our co- 
not in order, being before the meeting was| and none opposed, the motion would have been| |umns. respecting the disturbances at Mount 
opened and ready to proceed to business, and| carried, and the clerk would have been bound} Pleasant. 
unprecedented at any rate, in any body,) to enter it on his minutes, and read it to the The whole of what follows his exhibition of 
whose proceedings would have the authority} meeting. And then if still unobjected to, it) the facts, appears to us clear, forcible, and, in 
of precedent for that meeting. The Witnesses | would have been the act of the meeting. But every stage of its progress, direct and conclu- 
called in this case, on the part of the prosecu-|in this case, the motion was so out of order,| sive against the proceedings of the Hicksites. 
tion, have uniformly pronounced this motion! and the whole proceedings so irregular, that| On the question, “ was the election of Hilles 
irregular and out of order. ‘The witnesses on| the opponents of the motion were not con-| regular and binding upon the meeting, or did 
the other side have as uniformly pronounced] cluded by their silence—they did not under-| ‘Taylor continue the regular clerk of the meet- 
it regular and in order—I must be permitted| stand at the time, that by their silence, they| ing ?’’ the following passage in reply strikes 
to judge, as to that point, for my self from the| were concurring in the measpre. Fren h,| us as partic ularly cogent and pointe d. 
facts, _ | himself, in his testimony, says, he did not un-| “ The objections to this appointment of 
I think I may safely venture to say, that, in| derstand that the Orthodox wnited in the} Hilles are evident. The proposition of French, 
no deliberative assembly in the United States,) measure. It could not have been the under-| that the clerk had been disqualified, was not 
would a motion be in order, until the asse mbly | derstanding of one present. founded on any fact disclosed to the meeting. 
was opened and organized, unless that motion} If 1 be correct thus far, it follows, that the} It proposed to condemn him, without giving 
were necessary for its organization; unless) proceedings, by a part of - mevting, to ex-| him any information as to the offence of which 
we except the meetings. of the Society of| pel Taylor and put Hilles in his. place, was| he was accuse d, and of course unheard—with- 
I‘riends, their mode of proceeding being some not warranted, and that she's use of force was| out giving him any op portunity of making de- 
what peculiar. lillegal, a disturbance of the meeting, and| fence. ‘This was contrary to the first princi- 
This motion was not in order, according to! therefore a violation of the law of the land. | ples of a. The reasons for the motion, 
the established mode of proceedings in the| For the law abhors violence, and will not per-|assigned | yy French in his testimony in this 
yearly meetings of that Society. By their} mit any one to use it, even to assert his rights,/case, do not show any actual disqualific ation 
mode of proceeding, the yearly meeting for| except in certain cases, which are cases me Taylor or Kimberly, the assistant clerk. 


discipline is not opened until the clerk reads} necessity. All those who gave their counte-|'The true reason seems to be, the old clerk be- 
an opening minute; and itis not organized un-| nance to it, or encouraged it by any means,| longed to the * orthodox’ party.” 
til the representatives from the quarterly meet-| are equally guilty. Ido not mean tobe un-| By this decision two points are fully esta- 


ings are called, the meeting being constituted,| derstood that all the Hicksite party were | blished—first, that Ohio yearly meeting, with 
in part, of those representatives. i guilty, for it appears but a small portion of| Jonathan Taylor as its clerk, was duly and re- 


In case there be no clerk of the meeting| them approved the use of force. |gularly organised, as the proper yearly meet- 
present, a motion to appoint a clerk is in With respect to these two defendants, it is}ing of Friends; and, secondly, that David 
order, that being necessary for the organiza-| proved, that James took an active part.— | Hlilles and Isaac James were guilty of disturb- 


tion of the meeting. In this case, there was a] Hilles, by permitting himself to be made use| ing said meeting, cons equently made liable to 
clerk at the table, qualified and ready to do his] of, countenanced the transaction, and is|the penalty by law in such cases provided. 
duties. The motion of French, then, to pro-| equally , guilty. Moreover, that all those who gave their coun- 
nounce sentence of disqualification upon the :old} The view I have taken of the case, rende Ts | te nance to the disturbance, or encouraged it 
clerk, and to appoint others, was not in order,| it entirely unnecessary that I should examine | by any means, are equally guilty. Hence it 
admitting that the meeting, when duly organ-| into the other questions which have been made follows, that those persons who subseque ntly 
ized, had a right to do so of their own will sedi in the argument, or to take notice of a great} occ upied the meeting-house, of which they had 
pleasure. deal of the testimony which has been given. | ti iken forcible possession, and held what th y 
Further :—Admitting this irregularity might 








“= | were please d to denominate Ohio yearly meet- 
be got over, and the proceedings of the meet- " |ing, are implicated in the charge of holding an 
tng would have been regular enough in ‘THE FRIEND. irregular ond spurious assembly. 
no objection had been made, it is a fatal diinsnan The learned judge has also cle arly recog- 
objection, that this proposition was not in fact FIRST MONT a3 24, 1829. |nised the position, that the division of the So- 

= | ciety has turned upon ‘a difference of opinion 

. jas to some doctrinal points.’ With re spect 

| Having received from Ohio a copy of judge} to the inconsiderable amount, in which the of- 
state in general terms, that there was a -|H Hallock’s opinion in the case of David Hilles fenders were mulcted, we think he has mani- 
eral concurrence of the meeting in the propo-|and Isaac James, we now place it before our \fested satisfactorily, that he appreciated cor- 
sition, and some say even more general than}readers. It should be premised, that we print| rectly the character of the prosecution, which 
is usual in that meeting. And here | must be | from Elisha Bates’ * Miscellaneous Reposito-| exe lusively had reference to principle, and not 
permitted to judge for myself, whether the con-| ry,’’ that of course the preliminary remarks are | |the infliction of injury. 


concurred in by the meeting—a majority of 
the meeting being dissentients. It is true that 
the witnesses on the part of the defendants, 








currence was such as to make it the act of the| from the pen of the respectable editor, ard that} qaussmseesssenmpseseenneees 
meeting. | having been sanctioned by the judge himself, 

The witnesses who express their opin ion] are therefore in point of authentic ity substan-| 
that the motion was concurred in, go upon| tially the same, as if incorporated in the adju- 





Departed this life, on the 19th instant, Ann 
Warper, relict of the late John Warder, in 


\the 71st year of her age. 
the supposition that although not more than | dication. Tl bh-of this exeslieat weasan will lane be fel 
. . on < r — 1e death o us rceluen ma il 10 dD elt 
one tenth of the members of the meeting ex-} On an attentive pe orusal of this intere sting | 


i} jin a numerous family and circle of friends, by whom 
presse d their concurrence. and that In an ex- document, it appears to us, to be fu and Con-} she was te onderly beloved. She exemplified the most 


traordinary manner, the remainder of the mem-|clusive, on all the points nec essarily. brought} amiable of the Christian graces; uniformly cheerful 
bers are bound by it, as they kept silence—jinto view. For the s sake of “a proper under-|and hospitable, under every vicissitude of life, she 
that silence on such an occasion gives con-| standing of the case”’ the judge deemed it ex-| fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and sympathised 


| hit c view of the circum with the afflicted. She was discriminating in her 
> > 2 > 2 . . . . - 
sent. pedient to exhibit a concise charities, seeking and relieving objects by her perso- 


it is true that in the ordinary course of busi-| stances that led to the transaction complained nal exertions, many of whom remain the sole depo 
ness, when a portion of the members, although|of. In doing this, he must of necessity be re- | sitories of her bounty. 

























































